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All biblical religions claim for their scriptures an inspiration 
wliich distinguishes them from other, mere literary compositions. 
The Vedas, the Avesta, the Koran, the Law, are regarded as di- 
vinely inspired by their respective inheritors — Brahman, Parsee, 
Mussulman, and Jew. Indeed, without an inspired word, and 
belief in such a word, no enduring religion could ever establish 
itself in the world. 

Christianity, born of Jewish parentage, embraces the Hebrew 
Scriptures in one canon with its own New Testament, and credits 
both with an equal and divine origin. 

The theory of inspiration which has commonly prevailed in 
the Christian Church is that of dictation. According to this the- 
ory, the writers of the Old and New Testaments were simply 
amanuenses employed by the Holy Spirit to express given 
thoughts in given words. They exercised no deliberation, no 
imagination, no thought, no mental faculty whatever, in their 
writing. Their function was purely mechanical ; they had only 
to hold the pen or open the mouth, and hand and lip moved as 
the Spirit listed. 

According to this theory, these Scriptures are in no sense hu- 
man utterances ; there is no human element in them ; they are 
not the thoughts, the meditations, the aspirations, the admoni- 
tions, the confessions, of finite beings, but transcripts of the Di- 
vine. They are works of God, in substantially the same sense in 
which sun, moon, and stars, are works of God ; they are works 
framed in language, as earth and heaven are works framed in 
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matter, or what we so name. Consequently there is no difference 
of degree * in these writings ; Chronicles and Prophets, Acts and 
Gospel, are equally divine. From Genesis to Revelation, every 
word is the immediate utterance of the Infinite Mind. 

This theory, known in theology as the doctrine of plenary, 
verbal inspiration, presents grave difficulties, and is generally 
rejected, I suppose, by honest critics of the present day. The 
absence of any proof, the impossibility of any proof, by which 
such a doctrine can be sustained, will be felt as a prior objection 
by unprejudiced minds. The Bible does not claim to be inspired 
in the sense of dictation,! and, if it did, if the doctrine were 
explicitly taught in the Scriptures, their assertion alone would not 
establish the fact. It would need authentication by an indepen- 
dent witness ; it would need that God by some other, external, 
demonstration should repeat and confirm the assertion. 

The doctrine does not answer the purpose for which it is 
maintained. The kind of inspiration affirmed has not secured 
the end supposed to be designed by it. The end presumed is 
infallible certainty in religion. That certainty has not been at- 
tained. The Old Testament is differently interpreted by Jews 
and Christians, and both Old and New are very differently inter- 
preted by different portions of the Christian world. Professing 
equally to seek in this volume the infallible word of God, they 
have not agreed as to what they found in its pages. Hence the 
Romanist argues, " You must have not only an infallible word, but 
an infallible interpreter of that word." The Church of Rome as- 
sumes to be that interpreter ; but Rome has not been able to se- 
cure unanimity of opinion. The attempt to do so has resulted in 
suppression of private judgment, or in schism. It needs for that 
purpose not only an infallible interpreter, but unquestioning sub- 
mission to such interpreting, an entire surrender of the mind or 
suspension of its action in the matter of religion. Whether such 
surrender accords with the purpose of God, implied in the gift of 
reason, is a question I need not discuss. 

The theory of verbal inspiration requires that copyist and 

* The Swedenborgians exclude from this claim the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Pauline epistles. 

\ The term &«jw«kttos, 2 Timothy iii. 16 (the passage often cited in defense of 
the doctrine), will not bear that interpretation. 
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translator and printer should all be inspired, or divinely preserved 
from error, as well as the author or nominal author of each writ- 
ing. In short, it requires an endless series of miracles in order to 
accomplish a result which, if it were intended by God, he might 
and probably would have effected by the shorter process of con- 
stituting each mind in its original make an infallible seer of the 
truth. It is fair to presume that God wills no such thing, neither 
unanimity of opinion nor infallible certainty in religion, but rather 
growth in knowledge by the exercise of reason, and such aids as 
are given. 

In combating a theory of inspiration which has still some cur- 
rency among Christians, I am far from denying the fact of in- 
spiration rightly understood. I believe in the inspiration of the 
Bible — of those parts of it, at least, which are not mere chronicle 
and narrative, but expressions of devout feeling, and presentations 
of spiritual truth. I believe in it, not because the Church affirms 
it, but from personal experience. It meets me in the lofty strains 
of the Psalmist, it meets me in the burning words of the proph- 
ets, and in many a profound utterance of John and of Paul. I 
feel that here is something more than ordinary writing or delib- 
erate artistic composition — an elevation of mind, a kindling of 
the spirit, an open vision, a depth of conviction, which have 
made these effusions the litanies of nations, and fed for ages the 
life of the soul. The test of inspiration is the power to inspire, 
to kindle inspiration in others. This is not a question to be set- 
tled by dogmatic authority ; it is a question of experience which 
each must decide for himself, and which, by experience, the ages 
have decided. Theologians and anti-theologians may argue the 
matter as they will : the fact that these writings have been the 
life and strength of many generations, that successive generations 
for thousands of years have drawn from this well, and found re- 
freshment in it and a comfort and a quickening which no other 
book could supply, is proof sufficient of their transcendent and 
exceptional worth. To how many sufferers in ages past the Psalms 
of David have whispered courage and patience, and breathed con- 
solation and exceeding peace ! To how many sufferers the world 
over they fulfill the same ministry now! How many anxious 
inquirers, struggling after clearness and guidance, have found in 
these Scriptures some word whose encounter was day-spring to 
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their souls ! How many a remorseful sinner, tossed and torn 
with throes of conscious guilt, has found here balm for his des- 
perate wound ! The Bible is the only book with which we are 
familiar that can ever be to us more than a book — more than 
the wisdom or entertainment or edification we find in it ; the only 
one from which, at times, in certain moods of the mind, a spirit 
seems to speak to us beyond the import of the letter ; a spirit 
that knows us, and addresses itself directly to the soul. To the 
critical understanding this will seem a wild illusion. It may be 
that ; but to those who experience it it is very real. No other 
book, I think, can effect such illusion. In this sense the Bible 
may become, in our experience, an exceptional book, exceptionally 
inspired. 

What precisely is the method of that inspiration, in what way 
it acts on the mind and speech of the writer, we cannot say ; we 
can only recognize the fact. There is no better statement of it 
than that of Peter : " Not by the will of man," but as " moved 
by the Holy Ghost." The statement, as I understand it, expresses 
the motive power, but does not cover every thought and word of 
the writers. I do not suppose that their views and conceptions 
were blown into them, much less that the propositions which ex- 
press those views were dictated from without. They were full of 
a divine spirit, and from the fullness of that spirit they thought 
and wrote. They were not mere passive media of divine influ- 
ence, but active participators of, and cooperators with it. Their 
writings are the genuine, natural products of the human mind, 
but of minds stimulated and informed by a higher life. They 
are the utterances of faith ; for faith and inspiration are different 
aspects of one experience, different sides of one fact — faith the 
human side, inspiration the divine. 

Inspiration must not be confounded with infallibility. The 
idea has been greatly prejudiced by that confusion. A writing 
may be inspired without being in every particular theoretically 
and scientifically true. The will, the sentiments, the moral na- 
ture, may be inspired ; there may even be an inspired vision of 
great general truths, without that perfect illumination of the un- 
derstanding which insures a thorough discernment and entire 
freedom from error in all the details of the subject, and in mat- 
ters incidental to the general theme. I may believe in the in- 

vol. cxxvu. — no. 264. 21 
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spiration of the first chapter of Genesis, without believing in the 
scientific accuracy of the cosmogony contained in it. I may be- 
lieve in the inspiration of the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, without being certain about a general resur- 
rection of the dead at the sound of a trumpet, which that chapter 
affirms. In a word, inspiration is telescopic not microscopic, 
creative not critical ; it sees, beyond ordinary minds, the truth in 
gross, but not in all the details. If any one object to this view 
that it leaves the reader free to accept or reject according as the 
writing shall agree or conflict with his experience, I can only 
reply that I see no other way — no escape, but the right of private 
judgment, from the yoke of an infallible church. He who brings 
to the reading of the Scriptures the same spirit in which they 
were written will not be likely to go far astray in the interpreta- 
tion of their contents. 

Rightly considered, the distinction to be maintained between 
inspiration and infallibility will dispose us to appreciate inspira- 
tion in other forms than those which Christian tradition has com- 
mended to us. "We shall not be guilty of the narrowness of see- 
ing revelation and the gift of God only in the Hebrew and Greek 
writings, which compose the canon of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. There are other Bibles than those which contain the 
records and the types of the Jewish and Christian faiths. And, 
though immeasurably inferior to these, the sacred books of all 
biblical religions contain, no doubt, along with much that is 
earthly and weak, some utterances of inspired men, which will 
live when the systems they represent are extinct. Nothing that 
is born of the Spirit, no genuine inspiration, old or new, Christian 
or ethnic, canonical or uncanonical, can perish. By no conserva- 
tive device, by its own inherent force, it survives. Of literary 
products, much that seemed, at the time, of surpassing excellence 
is lost by the way as humanity advances ; but, by some law of the 
great economy, the best things keep — the grand utterances of 
seers and prophets are handed down from age to age. 

F. H. Hedge. 
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ii. 

I must be pardoned if I say that I cannot look for much gain 
to Christian learning, when problems in theology that ask the 
most thorough study are to be settled by a passage of small-arms 
on the dueling -ground of an article. But I will offer a few 
plain thoughts, which may help some earnest minds in this day 
of theories. Most willingly do I accept what has been said by 
the ripe scholar before me, as to the doctrine of verbal or me- 
chanical dictation of the Scriptures. Yet I cannot rest in nega- 
tion. If, then, I may frankly speak, I do not see that my friend, 
in uprooting the old error, has left a positive truth in its stead. 

It is hardly just to history when he says that this " theory 
of dictation has commonly prevailed in the Christian Church." I 
claim, rather, that in every living age of the Church the guiding 
minds have put the spiritual truth above the letter. Biblical 
criticism is, of course, like all science, of slow growth. Yet 
Justin and Clement, in the first years, could teach that the 
" spermatic "Word " spoke through Plato ; and throughout the 
Latin time there were schools of kindred thought. Turn to the 
Reformation, and you find, as Dorner has fully proved, that Lu- 
ther's idea of personal faith in Christ led to a large view of in- 
spiration. The theory of dictation was a later overgrowth. I 
claim as the best expression of early Protestant belief the article 
of the English Church, which has no theory at all on the subject, 
but merely affirms that Scripture contains all truth necessary to 
salvation. This I hold as the sure position against the traditional 
error, and I am stronger in my own conviction when I can thus 
cite it as the large rule of faith. 

But, again, while my learned friend accepts the truth of the 
Christian inspiration, I cannot see what real test he gives us. It 
is, according to him, " a question of experience, which each must 
decide for himself." "We may believe, in a general sense, in the 
inspiration of the sage or the poet ; we may read in a hymn of 
the Vedas the utterance of what Malebranche calls the " inter- 
nal divine Reason." But, if there be in the revelation of Christ 
a truth beyond the Yedas, we cannot rest it on a subjective feel- 
ing. The " Phsedo " of Plato, the " Antigone " of Sophocles, give 
me all he expresses in his eloquent words ; the " elevation of 
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mind, the kindling of the spirit, the open vision, which have fed 
for ages the life of the soul ; " but it is another and deeper inspi- 
ration I find in the gospels. And this seems to me, therefore, the 
specific question before us. The doubt of most minds in this 
day lies just in this point, that they can see no choice save be- 
tween a vague sentiment or a mechanical dictation of the Bible. 
I wish to meet this want, by showing the nature of the Chris- 
tian truth, as it relates to the structure of the written "Word ; 
and, if I can do so, I shall have helped their faith in a living 
revelation. 

"What do we mean by revelation ? It is on this that the whole 
idea of inspiration rests in the Christian sense. I turn from all 
definitions to the New Testament. The object of the Christian 
faith is a Person, who gives us the knowledge not of all problems 
in Nature or history, but of God, the Father of men, of our 
6onship in him as redeemed from sin, and partakers of his grace 
through his Spirit. Such a revelation is in its very nature, there- 
fore, for one essential purpose. All who accept it acknowledge 
this, whatever their theories about inspiration, when they come 
to the reality of this one truth. It speaks to us as personal 
beings, conscious of our relationship to God as children, of our 
sin and our need of holiness. It is a knowledge that can only be 
learned by the conscience and the renewed affections, as we grow 
into it through communion with the Spirit of Christ ; and thus 
his revelation becomes not merely a truth for the mind, but a 
life of duty to God and men. I am not, of course, here reason- 
ing about such a view of Christianity with any who deny this 
divine character of it altogether. "With them I must go back to 
a yet deeper question. I am simply stating the common ground 
of all who hold any belief in a revealed "Word. This is the 
simple, living faith of the New Testament. "We accept it in the 
earliest creed. It is the one truth at the root of our theology ; 
the one bond of fellowship. " I believe " — not in a set of propo- 
sitions, but — " in God the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit." And 
this, then, is the primary idea of inspiration. Revelation is the 
one truth of redemption in Christ. Inspiration is the indwelling 
in our minds and hearts of the Spirit of God, who makes this 
truth a life. 

But we can now see how such a belief bears on the whole 
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question of the written "Word. It tells us its true relation and 
design. We have in the Scriptures the original record of revela- 
tion, given in the form of history, poetry, and prophecy, reaching 
back to the childhood of the raee, from whose roots Christ came ; 
and forward to the close of the apostolic time. It has its mean- 
ing for us, from first to last, through its historic connection with 
the central gospel. But, in the nature of it, it contains much that 
does not touch the essential character of Christianity : the prim- 
itive traditions of the Hebrew people, their chronicles of war, 
their social morality in every stage of growth. Nothing in these 
lies beyond the sphere of the human mind. "What is our test of 
inspiration ? Whatever in its spiritual truth concerns the divine 
revelation of Christ. The old covenant declares the one liv- 
ing God, that doctrine which stands alone in the Hebrew book 
above all faiths of the past ; the nature of man as made in 
his divine image ; his self -chosen sin ; the holy law ; the provi- 
dential training of the race. The new declares the perfect life, 
the sacrifice of Christ, the kingdom he established. These are 
the foundation truths of the written Word. It is not necessary 
that our ideas of a divine infallibility should go beyond them. 
Such a theory belongs to the rabbi, who hunted for mysteries in 
each vowel-point, not to the gospel of Christ. It is the con- 
ception of the Koran, not of the New Testament. If I think of 
the Spirit in that theatrical image of M. Gaussen, as a maestro 
playing on a Moses or Isaiah, as the keys of a grand organ, 
I have lost not only the truth of the record, but the very prin- 
ciple of revelation. It may be that the theory is often less 
mechanical than this. Many who hold it admit that the free 
use of their own mental powers belongs to the penmen of the 
Scriptures. But the defect is in the notion that revelation must 
embrace all matters within the record ; and that it is therefore 
necessary to claim infallibility for them. That view answers no 
riddles of criticism, but creates them. It is a far deeper faith 
in inspiration, which rests on the simple fact that the aim of the 
book is not science or historic criticism, but the knowledge of 
the one Christian truth. Even the one text, so often wrongly 
quoted, teaches the very principle I claim. " All the scriptures," 
i. e., the Hebrew, " are God-inspired ; " and St. Paul shows 
clearly his meaning. It is " through faith in Christ Jesus " that 
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we read them, and so they give us no rabbinical wisdom, but a 
truth " profitable for teaching, for instruction in righteousness." 
If we study the Word with this idea of its unity, its whole struct- 
ure and purpose are clear. The relation of the earlier law to 
the gospel, the due worth of even its Jewish ritual, the connec- 
tion of psalm and prophecy with the growth of the people, and 
the preparation for the nobler revelation of Christ, will be seen 
far more truly than when we read the book by any forced inter- 
pretation. It will not be to us only a national literature, as Mat- 
thew Arnold says, with his brilliant half-truth ; but, the more we 
study it, we shall see the unity of the divine mind that alone 
explains its spiritual features. 

And thus I reach the last thought which completes the Chris- 
tian view of inspiration. It is in such a knowledge of the essen- 
tial truth of the Word that we have the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. This view may seem a mystical one, yet it is the simplest 
of truths. I mean no doctrine of special revelation, such as the 
Quaker made it in his denial of an outward Word, or such as has 
been in all times the source of fanciful interpretation. The Spirit 
of God acts by the law of our own mental powers. It asks our 
best intelligence, our use of all the means of knowledge. But it 
must be in no mere intellectual curiosity, no self-willed opinion, 
that we study this volume. " If we will know Virgil," says Au- 
gustine, " we must have sympathy with the mind of Virgil ; and 
how much more with the mind of Christ ! " Let it be to us a 
volume of only Hebrew or Christian literature, a mass of early 
traditions, and its essential truth will never reveal itself. Let it 
be to us this Word, given for our knowledge of God in his Son 
and for a life of holiness, and our study will be one with our 
spiritual growth. We shall be able to distinguish that which is 
of essential worth for our faith from all that is secondary. Ques- 
tions of science or historic criticism will have their rightful place. 
We shall not defend the Scripture by any untrue methods, or 
confound with the abiding truth the old theories of Biblical in- 
terpretation. The criticism of the Word must change with the 
light thrown on Hebrew and Christian history from all sources 
of later learning. But we shall know that this cannot touch its 
real character ; that it is not in conflict with the results of our 
study about the formation of the globe or the riddle of primitive 
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races more than in former days with the Copernican theory, be- 
cause its design is to teach the knowledge of God and redemp- 
tion. And thus the Word of truth becomes a life. It is not, as 
Francis Newman calls it, a book-revelation, although we prize 
with reverence the book that holds it ; it is a truth which abides 
in the original record and in the Church. It has the witness of 
the Spirit in the mind of the scholar and the unlettered believer; 
for it is to all the source of a real holiness, and this inspiration 
will never pass away. 

I find here the ground on which I can rest. It gives me the 
true relation of faith to science. I do not expect, of course, that 
it will be accepted by those who deny any divine revelation ; 
but it meets in the fullest way the doubts of all Christian men 
who are in sore trouble as to the issue of modern criticism. It 
is for them I seek to offer my own convictions. I have shown 
why I cannot hold the doctrine of a mechanical or verbal inspira- 
tion. To me a theory which makes the revelation of Christ a 
series of hard riddles instead of a gospel of glad tidings ; which 
can risk the hope of men on the question of the Mosaic cosmog- 
ony or the date of the book of Daniel; which could lead a 
thinker like Mansel to defend the Scripture, by denying that we 
can apply the moral laws God writes on the conscience to his 
own action— is a very nnsaf e weapon of defense. It has led more 
to unbelief than to faith ; it is leading many, in their mistaken 
idea of Protestant teaching, into that Roman Church which offers 
its sad relief by the surrender of all thought. But my reason- 
ing will, I trust, show the honest defenders of the theory a surer 
ground. If I have proved that my view of inspiration is that 
of the New Testament ; that it rests on the foundation truth of 
revelation ; that it gives a living unity in its interpretation ; a 
reasonable belief, and, above all, a faith one with Christian holi- 
ness, I have said what I would. I am sure that there are many 
to-day who, as they have seen their traditional earthworks crum- 
ble, are finding that the divine Word is stronger in its own 
might against a destructive criticism. 

E. A. Washbxjen. 
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m. 

It is my purpose to state as clearly as possible, within the 
limits allowed me, the answer which the doctrines of the New 
Church give to the question, " What is inspiration ? " For the 
sake of brevity, I shall not formally quote from the writings of 
Swedenborg, which contain a full exposition of the subject, but 
shall state their substance in my own words. 

Inspiration is the selection and use by the Lord himself of 
appropriate natural forms, human actions, and relations, to em- 
body and express spiritual and divine truth in its fullness and 
harmonies. A man is inspired when the Lord takes such a pos- 
session of his mind and utterance that he writes or speaks what 
the Lord commands him ; and what he so writes or speaks is 
divine truth in natural forms. Inspiration is something more 
than veracity ; it is a revelation of the principles and laws of the 
divine life, of man's spiritual nature, and of the spiritual world 
in which he is to dwell forever. Man has no innate knowledge ; 
he must learn everything he knows. He gains a knowledge of 
this world by means of the senses, and from experience, reflec- 
tion, and instruction by others. He must get his knowledge of 
the spiritual world and spiritual beings from those who dwell in 
that world and possess that knowledge. 

A revelation is, therefore, absolutely necessary to any knowl- 
edge of the beings and worlds that may exist beyond the realms 
of the senses. If there are spiritual beings and a spiritual world, 
man would have no knowledge of them, unless that knowledge 
were revealed to him ; and as, from their nature, they could not 
be made known to the senses, because they are above their scope, 
this knowledge must come by inspiration, it must be inbreathed, 
or come by some action of the Spirit upon the mind by which it 
is awakened to a consciousness of the existence of spiritual beings, 
and of the nature of their life and relations to men. 

Such knowledge must be spiritual ; but it must be communi- 
cated under the guise of natural forms. This must of necessity 
be the case, because, by the supposition, it is communicated to 
the natural mind. When the Lord speaks to man, he must 
speak in a language which man can understand in some sense. 
He must employ material objects, natural ideas, and human rela- 
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tions, to express divine truth. He must fill them with his 
Spirit. This he has done in an infinitely wise way, by taking 
advantage of the relation which necessarily exists between Spirit 
and Nature. 

The spiritual world and the material world are related as 
cause and effect. The material world is cast into the mould of 
spiritual forms, as the material body is cast into the mould of the 
spiritual body. There is, therefore, a correspondence or inherent 
and necessary connection between Nature and Spirit. We see a 
perfect example of this law in man himself. There is a corre- 
spondence between his spirit and his body, by which all the affec- 
tions and thoughts of the mind are revealed to others by the 
motions and actions and changes of form in the body. The state 
of the affections and thoughts is expressed by tears and laugh- 
ter, and the various postures of the body, which constitute a 
natural language. This principle is expressed in the adage, 
" Actions speak louder than words." Inspiration consists in the 
selection of those natural objects, human actions, and events, 
which correspond to spiritual causes, as the motions of the body 
correspond to the state of the mind which causes them. There 
is, therefore, a natural relation — that is, a relation which inheres 
in the nature of things — between the spiritual truth and the 
natural object used to express it. The material universe is the 
embodiment of the Divine love and wisdom in natural forms ; it 
is the created speech, the spoken word of the Lord. The Divine 
life, as it goes forth into creative act, takes on these forms as 
man's life assumes the forms of natural actions and works. 

Before man fell, he had a perception of the meaning of all 
natural objects, as animals now know the meaning, in a very nar- 
row range, of the material objects which are necessary to their 
life. He knew what qualities in the Lord and in himself the 
various objects in the three kingdoms of Nature corresponded 
to and represented, as every animal knows its own food, and how 
to build its home. The material universe was, therefore, man's 
Bible, in which he read the love and wisdom of the Lord as in 
an open book. Every plant and animal and natural object was 
inspired ; it was the form of a divine affection and thought. Day 
unto day uttered speech, and night unto night showed knowledge, 
and there was no voice and no language where their speech was 
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not heard. Man was himself a part of this revelation, and his 
actions became the expressions of this truth. The material uni- 
verse was the stage, and the human race were the actors, in 
which every material thing and every act represented the Divine 
love and wisdom. 

As man declined from his original perfection, and began to 
lose the perception of the spiritual and divine meaning of the 
various objects and actions, he made pictures of them, that he 
might have them before him to suggest their meaning. He at- 
tributed to animals organs which did not belong to them, as 
wings to lions and bulls, to express a quality more fully than was 
done by their natural forms alone. In time, men lost the percep- 
tion of the spiritual meaning of these objects, and began to 
worship them. Hence arose idolatry and mythology. 

As man had lost the true meaning of the created "Word, and 
had entirely falsified it, it became necessary, in order to prevent 
him from losing all knowledge of the Lord and of spiritual 
things, that he should have a written revelation. This was given 
to him by the Lord, the only being who could give it to him, 
and it was given in the language of correspondences, woven 
into composed and real histories, in which every natural object, 
action, and relation, represented a spiritual principle or fact by 
the inherent relation which exists between spirit and matter. 

The Lord himself spoke the word by the prophets, as they 
often declare. We continually find them saying, " The word 
of the Lord came to me," "The Lord spake to me," "Thus 
saith the Lord." Not all the books included in our Bible, how- 
ever, were spoken in this manner, and though they are good and 
useful books, possessing about the same kind and amount of in- 
spiration generally accorded to the whole Bible, they do not con- 
tain a connected spiritual meaning, and they are not, therefore, 
the "Word of the Lord, and they do not claim to be. The books 
spoken by the Lord by the mouths of the prophets were the five 
books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, First and Second Samuel, First 
and Second Kings, the Psalms, and all the prophets from Isaiah 
to Malachi, the four Gospels, and the Revelation. These books 
are written according to the relation between natural and spiritual 
things. They have, therefore, a spiritual and divine meaning, 
which is entirely different from the natural. The natural his- 
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tory, images, objects, and actions, are given to express the spirit- 
ual truth. 

Every particular mentioned is the exponent of some spiritual 
truth. Even the numbers and proper names have a spiritual 
meaning ; and their changes, as the insertion of h in the names 
of Abram and Sarai, and the calling of Jacob, Israel, were due 
to spiritual causes. The numbers three, seven, ten, twelve, and 
forty, are often used for this reason, and always with the utmost 
precision. It is well known that light and water represent truth, 
and that heat and warmth represent love. But it is commonly 
supposed that this is only in a vague and an indefinite way, as a 
figure of speech. But these natural substances always stand for 
their spiritual antetypes, wherever they are mentioned. 

The whole "Word is written in a universal language, a lan- 
guage of natural objects, and of human actions and relations, 
which is a divine style, and impossible to a finite mind. It dif- 
fers from all books of human composition, as the Lord's works 
differ from human works. Its words are the embodiment of 
the Divine life. As our Lord says, " The words I speak unto 
you are spirit and life." Everything mentioned in the Word 
is the natural effect of a divine truth in a normal or in a per- 
verted form. It is, therefore, like a seed : it can receive the 
Divine life, and bear spiritual fruit, as the seed of the grape can 
receive material life from the sun, and grow into a vine and bear 
grapes. The Lord's love and wisdom are embodied in the histo- 
ries, prophecies, parables, precepts, and commandments, and are so 
connected with them that when they are received into the mind 
and cherished by the affections, they become the means of com- 
municating the Divine life, to man. They conduct that life as 
a wire conducts electricity. Consequently, Swedenborg says: 
" Man has conjunction with the Lord by means of the "Word. 
The Lord speaks to man in the "Word." It is not, therefore, 
of any consequence whether the prophets and apostles under- 
stood what they said or not, because it is not what they thought, 
but what the Lord thinks, and is, that he desired to communi- 
cate. Some of the "Word in its letter has no clear and rational 
meaning. The greater part of it is a narration of natural facts 
and events which apparently have no reference, except in a 
most remote manner, to anything spiritual and divine. The 
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natural authors did not know that they had any other meaning 
than the natural one. David sang his own sorrows and joys, 
his own defeats and victories; and, in doing so, he sings the 
spiritual joys and sorrows, the despair, and hope, and trust, and 
triumph, of every human being, and of the Lord himself, in the 
assumption and glorification of his humanity. This principle 
applies to the whole Word. History, and prophecy, and par- 
able, are given primarily to embody and communicate divine 
truth. They may be a record of things which took place in this 
world or not ; those who wrote or uttered them might have un- 
derstood them only in their natural import or not. That is of 
little consequence. The essential thing is, that every word 
spoken should be the natural exponent of a divine truth ; and 
that the Lord always provided for. There is not a word in the 
wildest visions of the prophets, in the driest genealogy, or in 
the most natural precept, which does not embody a divine 
truth. The minute and precise directions given by the Lord 
for the ceremonial worship of the Jews has its cause in the 
correspondence of every substance, animal, form, and act, to the 
laws of divine order by which man comes into communion with 
the Lord. The essential service which Swedenborg has rendered 
to men consists in restoring to them the knowledge of the lost 
science of the correspondence between natural and spiritual 
things, by which they are introduced into a new world of spirit- 
ual truth, and the true nature of the Word is disclosed to them. 
The Word is also written from two points of view, a divine 
and a human one. Much of it, especially that which relates to 
the Lord's attributes and relations to men, is written according 
to truth as it appears to man in his fallen state, rather than 
according to the absolute truth. For this reason the Lord is 
represented as jealous, angry, and revengeful ; as hating, pun- 
ishing, and destroying men ; as going, and coming, and changing, 
according to the changing conditions of men. But, in reality, 
he is love and wisdom itself, and, as he himself declares, changes 
not. For this reason there are many contradictions in the letter 
of the Word, as there are in common speech between scientific 
accuracy and the motions, qualities, and forms, of the material 
world as they appear to the senses, or as they actually exist. 
Thus the Word is adapted to all states from the simplest to the 
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wisest. There is sufficient triith in plain precept and direct 
commandment for the guidance of all who live in simple obe- 
dience. It contains, also, in every part, truth for the acutest 
reason and the highest wisdom, if men will look beneath the sur- 
face of the letter. The "Word of God, like the works of God, 
cannot be fully fathomed by a finite mind. It rises as we rise ; 
it has something for every one in every state of spiritual prog- 
ress, and, when it is known that it is written according to the 
immutable relations between natural and spiritual things, it will 
be studied as Nature is now studied by scientific men, and the 
Lord's character and relations to men, and the laws of man's 
spiritual nature, and the true methods of his regeneration and 
spiritual development, will be discovered. Man will rise above 
the appearances of the letter into the clear light of genuine 
truth ; he will come into the true knowledge of the Lord, whom 
to know aright is life eternal. 

Chauncet Giles. 

rv. 

It is an old and accepted canon of interpretation that the 
terms of a record are to be taken in their plain and commonly- 
received sense ; that figures of speech are to be interpreted with 
reference to the local peculiarities of the country in which the 
writers resided ; that idioms are to be understood according to 
the genius of the language employed ; that whatever is obscure 
should be explained by what is plain ; that the scope of a state- 
ment should be considered in determining the meaning of any 
portion thereof ; and that definitions should be sought in the 
record itself. 

Precision of definition is difficult. The difficulty may arise 
from the limitations of our receptive capacity ; from the poverty 
of human language ; from the greatness of the thoughts to be 
expressed. Let us take three familiar words — lif e, thought, and 
civilization — and whoever attempts a satisfactory definition there- 
of will find that he has essayed a hopeless task. Yet, if words 
represent ideas, the former should be the complement of the lat- 
ter. The Bible has a literary character in common with any 
other book, and its sense is to be judged by the ordinary rules of 
grammar, rhetoric, and logic. This is its human side. It is in 
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part history, poetry, biography, ethical and religious. I read 
Bible history as I read Tacitus and Gibbon, with one exception : 
I am confident of its infallibility of statement. I read the epic 
of Job and the Psalms of David as I read Homer and Milton, 
with one exception : divine truth is never sacrificed for poetic 
effect. I read the doctrinal teachings of Jesus as I read those 
of Sakyamuni, with one exception: the former are unmixed 
truth. And it belongs to my private judgment to decide who 
the sacred writers were, when and where they wrote, what they 
wrote, and what their credentials are. The Master said : " Search 
the Scriptures ; " " Ye have Moses and the prophets ; " " If I do 
not the works of my Father, believe me not." Herein is the 
right of private judgment conceded ; this is the Magna Charta 
of Protestant Christianity. Whether inspiration is fact or fancy, 
each must decide for himself, but always in the full light of the 
law of evidence, by all the aids of enlightened criticism, and with 
profound conscientiousness. 

Our word inspiration has the double sense of in-breathing 
and breathing into, and from the latter comes the word inspire. 
Twice the term " inspiration " occurs in the Bible. In Job, Elihu 
is represented as saying, " There is a spirit in man, and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding," denoting 
the divine agency in the creation of the human intellect, and in 
the excitation of the mind to understand truth. This word has 
its equivalent in Genesis, in the term breathed, which means the 
production of spiritual life. In the New Testament we have the 
oft-quoted passage, "All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God," the significance of which is not the creation of life, as in 
the case of Adam, nor of mind, as in the case of Elihu, but im- 
plies impartation. In this sense it is used in John : " He breathed 
on them, and said, Keceive ye the Holy Ghost." And the equiv- 
alent of this signification is found in the manifold expressions : 
" The Spirit of the Lord spake by me ; " " The Holy Ghost shall 
teach you ; " "I received it by the revelation of Jesus Christ ; " 
"Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost ; " " I was in the Spirit on the Lord's day ; " "I heard a 
voice from heaven saying unto me, "Write." The sum of all these 
expressions is in the word inspiration. This is something more 
than human enlightenment. It is divine illumination. It is not 
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the depression and silence of the individuality of the sacred writ- 
ers, as one under a power which could not be resisted, but it is 
human individuality purified, quickened, exalted, and in spiritual 
intercourse with the personal, living God. 

We naturally inquire : What was the physical and mental 
condition of the sacred writers when in a state of inspiration ? 
Was the inspiration continuous ? Were they conscious of the 
presence of the divine influence when they wrote? Was that 
divine influence subject to the action of the human reason? 
Were they other 'than the media of communication ? How did 
the Spirit operate on their minds ? What indications had they 
when to write and when to cease ? Was it a recognized mental 
impression ? Was it a physical sign ? Did they hear a voice ? 
Did they behold a vision, or did they write as occasion demanded, 
as when St. Luke wrote his gospel, and when St. Paul wrote to 
the church at Corinth ? It is recorded that Peter had a vision 
at mid-day, and heard a voice speak unto him. Paul had a vision 
at midnight, and heard a voice, and concluded that the " Lord 
had called him to preach the gospel unto them." Frequently 
they wrote to meet a religious emergency, which to them was an 
indication to write. When inspired, their individuality was in- 
tact. They were never clairvoyant, never somnambulistic, never 
phrenetic, as 

" The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling." 

The authority with which they wrote is indicative that they were 
intelligently conscious of the presence of an influence more than 
human. There was no subjugation of the will and reason ; the 
divine and human elements in their mental actions were insepa- 
rable and perfectly harmonious. Their inspiration was continu- 
ous, to the effect that all their statements are truthful ; but they 
at times wrote when the revealing assistance of the Holy Ghost 
was not imparted, and his dictation not given, as when St. Paul 
expressed his intention to visit Spain, but was providentially hin- 
dered ; as when he had forgotten whether he had " baptized any 
other ; " as when St. John expressed the uncertainty of hope : " I 
hope to come to you." In their inspirational states they were 
sometimes dynamical, sometimes mechanical. In the former 
case the thought was divine, the language was human ; in the 
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latter case both thought and language were divine, and the writer 
but the amanuensis of the Spirit, as when St. Paul declares, 
" Which things we also speak, not in the words which man's wis- 
dom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth ; " as when St. 
John says : " I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, "Write, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord : Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them ; " and as when the Master said, " It is not ye that speak, 
but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you." 

Guided by the canon of interpretation previously cited, let us 
turn to the record itself for our definition of inspiration. That 
definition is given by Christ, and is fourfold : It is the recollection 
of what had been said and done by himself and others. It is the 
suggestion as to what and how much of the past should be record- 
ed. It is the revelation of future events and of doctrinal truth, 
such as transcend the realm of human thought. It is infallibili- 
ty in making up the record of all that had been recalled, suggest- 
ed, and revealed. 

" The Holy Ghost shall bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you." He was to stimulate their 
power of recollection to recall his words and the events of his 
life, which, though imperishably impressed upon their memories, 
had for the time being been forgotten. In this manner were re- 
called the lengthy discourses, conversations, and controversies, of 
our Lord. Such a supernatural quickening of the recollection 
was needful, when the dates of the Gospels are considered. St. 
Luke wrote in the year 64, St. Matthew and St. Mark in 68, St. 
John in TO. And these several accounts agree in what is written, 
but are unlike in what is omitted. 

" He shall teach you all things." All that the Master said 
and did is not recorded. The writers were inspired by way of 
suggestion to select for transmission whatever is essential to faith 
and practice. Some things are given in full, others in fragments. 
Much is history in summary. So says St. John : " There are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they should be 
written every one, I suppose that even the world itself could not 
contain the books which should be written." But no uninspired 
man could know what to write to promote the ends of revelation. 
The recorder must be divinely taught to make his selections. 
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" He will show you things to come," and " He shall receive 
of mine, and show it unto you." Unto them were to he revealed 
future events in the history of individuals and of nations in their 
relation to the spiritual kingdom of our Lord, and also such addi- 
tional doctrinal truth as would be " profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness." 

But that they were the only recipients of religious truth is a 
claim not made by themselves, and should not be asserted by us. 
In the Vedas of the Hindoos, in the Five Kings of the Chinese, 
in the Zendavesta of the Persians, in the Koran of the Moslems, 
and in the two Eddas of the ancient Germans, there is much re- 
ligious truth, important in itself and beautifully expressed. And 
a reverence for Divine Providence inclines us to the belief that 
Zoroaster, Confucius, Sakyamuni, Socrates, and Mohammed, were 
providential men, called to be witnesses of God's being to the 
millions of their countrymen, "if haply they may feel after 
him and find him." They, however, have uttered no essential 
truth not contained in the Bible, while the sacred writers have 
disclosed their errors, and at the same time brought into fullness 
the fragments of truth which they taught, and which are points 
of connection with the kingdom of God. And, aside from what 
they taught, they have given us no proof of their divine mission. 

Nor do the penmen of Holy Scripture claim that all inspiration 
should cease with them. "While no new original truth has been 
given since John wrote his Apocalypse, yet the same Spirit which 
inspired him has inspired many since, and will inspire many 
others, to present old truths in new aspects of beauty and of 
power. In this sense the day of inspiration will abide forever, 
and godly scholars will ever disclose the infinite variety in infinite 
unity. 

" He shall guide you into all truth." The infallible Inspirer 
would make them infallible recorders. As historians, they were 
to be free from mistakes, partiality, prejudice, error ; as prophets, 
they were to foretell the future in truth and with precision. 
They were " holy men," and therefore would not intentionally 
misstate facts or record errors ; they were preserved from unin- 
tentional misstatements and errors, because they were " moved by 
the Holy Ghost." 

All things in the Bible are not revealed — only such as could 
vol. cxxvn. — no. 264. 22 
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not have been discovered by the unaided mind of the writer ; but 
all things in the Scriptures are inspired, in the sense of a truthful 
record. 

Revelation without inspiration would be too uncertain for in- 
telligent faith. 

And while it is eminently true that the Spirit did not come to 
guide the sacred writers into all historical, political, and scientific 
truth, yet it were the vitiation of the whole record to suppose that 
they recorded as truth the prevailing errors of their own or of 
former ages. They profess to record the works of God in creation, 
and, if their cosmogony is false, their record is worse than useless. 
Whether we fully understand their cosmogony is quite another 
thing. Infallibility of interpretation is not in the Church. The 
change of interpretation, on the part of exegetes, is not proof that 
Moses did not write with " scientific accuracy." Variations in 
opinions and changeful interpretations of natural phenomena are 
as great and as frequent as in the theological world. Newton's 
emission theory was " scientific accuracy " two hundred years ago, 
but it is not now. The future of science may be the future bib- 
lical cosmogony. Details as to the modes of the divine actions 
are not necessary to faith. Telescopes should not be confounded 
with microscopes. Both reveal the unseen, but their action is re- 
verse. The Bible is both telescopic and microscopic. But the 
sacred writers do not use the telescope to reveal the cmimalculxB 
■mfworia, nor the microscope to discover the moons of Jupiter. 

J. P. Newman. 



The preceding distinguished writers do not confine them- 
selves, as the reader will notice, to answering the question which 
stands at the head of this theological symposium. It is impossi- 
ble, within my narrow limits, to discuss the many issues raised in 
their essays ; but their assertions concerning the test or criterium 
of inspiration, the right of private judgment, and the alleged in- 
tellectual tyranny exercised by the Catholic Church, are so impor- 
tant that they will necessarily claim a few words of comment, 
after I shall have given a concise answer to the question proposed 
for discussion. 

The Catholic Church has always taught her children to enter- 
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tain a most exalted idea of the Bible. Her doctrine about the 
nature and extent of inspiration is as remote from the infidel 
theories of modern rationalism as it is repugnant to the supersti- 
tious fancies of the Talmud. 

The Fathers of the Vatican Council expound the doctrine of 
the Church in these words : " The books of the Old and New 
Testament are to be received as sacred and canonical .... not 
because, having been composed by mere human industry, they 
were afterward approved by the Church; nor merely because 
they contain revelation with no admixture of error ; but because 
having been written by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, they 
have God for their author, and have been handed down to the 
Church herself as such." 

The answer to our question is contained in the declaration 
that God is the author of Holy "Writ in the sense that the Lord 
impelled, by a supernatural action, certain men to write in such a 
manner that, according to the full meaning of the word, he may 
be called the author of the books they wrote. Revelation being 
simply a supernatural manifestation of truths unknown, is not al- 
ways necessarily coupled with inspiration. That a book may be 
looked upon as having God for its author, it is sufficient that the 
Holy Ghost should have caused the penman to write the thoughts 
which He wished to communicate, no matter by what means the 
writer came to the knowledge of them. But revelation is not 
sufficient for divine authorship, as a book may contain revealed 
truth and still be the work of man: hence the definitions of 
councils, the writings of the Fathers of the Church, and modern 
theological treatises, are not Scripture. 

It is the losing sight of this obvious distinction which has led 
Prof. Hedge and Rev. Dr. Newman to say that the so-called 
sacred books of the heathen nations which have preserved some 
fragments of primitive revelation were inspired. This loose 
phraseology is not only incorrect, but it might, after the fashion 
of Mr. Frothingham, be readily used by unbelievers to degrade 
the Bible to the level of the Vedas. "We go a step further, and 
say that no subsequent approbation, by whatsoever authority, can 
make a book, written by man without supernatural help, become 
Scripture: it would merely, in that case, possess doctrinal au- 
thority. 
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Then to the question, " "What is inspiration ? " a Catholic theo- 
logian would answer that it is a supernatural help whereby God, 
at various times down to the end of the Apostolic age, en- 
lightened the minds of certain men that they might know the 
truths which he wished to deliver in writing to his Church, and 
moved their wills to write them and nothing else. Thus raised 
to a supernatural level, these penmen, through divine assistance, 
fulfilled with unerring accuracy the counsel of God, and conse- 
quently is he truly said to be the author of these books. 

If we take the gospel narrative as simply reliable history, we 
will find this doctrine abundantly confirmed with regard to the 
Old Testament. Christ and the apostles frequently quoted it as 
a divine work containing God's own message to his people, 
thereby approving the faith of the Jews, who, according to Jose- 
phus and Philo, firmly believed in the supernatural character of 
their sacred writings. 

I need cite no texts, but simply remark, in reference to 2 
Timothy hi. 16, that as we are not here concerned with the canon, 
it matters little whether 0eoirvev<rro$ be considered as subject or 
predicate.* 

Finally, it would be easy to show that the great majority of 
the ancient Fathers held the same view of inspiration as that just 
presented ; but my limits will only allow me to say that with few 
exceptions they certainly did not teach, nor does the Catholic 
Church enjoin upon her children the belief, in literal inspiration 
as described by Prof. Hedge. The diversity of style, the various 
ways of relating the same events, and the pains which some took 
to collect their materials, are so many proofs that the individu- 
ality of the penmen was far from being absorbed by supernatural 
influences. In reference to the style, we simply maintain that 
God preserved the writer from falling into any mistake which 
would have materially altered the thought. 

The scope for which inspiration was given, was not to teach 
man natural science, but to enable him to reach his supernatural 
destiny. It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise if the sacred 
writers use the language of their time. It would, then, be pre- 

* See "Theological Essays," by the eccentric but scholarly T. De Quincey (vol. i., p. 
84, Boston, 1873). A rery interesting dissertation on the " Spermatic Word," referred 
to by Dr. Washburn, is to be found in his works. 
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posterous to look in the Bible for what passes to-day for scientific 
accuracy; but Catholics have always been taught that, rightly 
interpreted, it is not only infallible in what concerns faith and 
morals, but that, moreover, it contains no historical misstatement 
or any error about physical facts. The history of Nature and of 
man is so intimately connected with dogma and moral duties that, 
to admit the possibility of error in the inspired penmen would 
not only be derogatory to him who can neither deceive nor be 
deceived, but it would also be conceding to infidels all that for 
which they are, in our days, contending. 

I am surprised that the writers of the above articles, who 
are so greatly puzzled to find a satisfactory test of inspiration, 
should have overlooked the plain fact that the approbation of the 
Jewish Scriptures by Christ and the apostles places their divine 
origin beyond controversy ; but the criteria brought forward in 
the above essays are inadequate to prove the inspiration of the 
New Testament. Christian ages have received it as the word of 
God; but it was surely not for the reason assigned by Prof. 
Hedge. The Bible has guided and consoled many weary souls ; 
but so have letters dictated by friendship or parental love. If 
books that produce in the reader what the professor calls inspi- 
ration are Holy Writ, then are Plato's " Dialogues," or Bunyan's 
" Allegory," as truly inspired as are the Sapiential books or the 
Song of Solomon. 

That many whom Christians delight to honor are far from 
experiencing the wonderful effects of Bible-reading, no further 
proof is needed than the wide-spread tendency of our time to 
infidelity. Inspiration being a supernatural fact, reason, which 
cannot transcend Nature, is only competent to consider the mo- 
tives of credibility that prove, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
the testimony of a divinely-appointed witness to be infallible; 
and then natural law binds man to believe, without doubting, 
that fact as God's truth. 

The test advocated by Bev. Dr. Washburn, which is the in- 
dwelling in us of the Spirit, has the serious disadvantage of not 
being susceptible of proof. No peremptory text can be adduced. 
But even granting the clearness of the passages usually relied 
on, they would prove nothing, since there is here question of an 
illumination supernatural and subjective, about which a mere 
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historian, however veracious he may be, is no competent witness. 
In other words, the Scripture cannot be taken to prove the in- 
ternal witness, and the internal witness to prove the Scripture. 
Let, however, no one imagine that this argument can be retort- 
ed against the Church, because her mission is proved by plain 
historical evidence. To those who deDy the indwelling of the 
Spirit, it could be proved only by miracle. 

On this theory the wildest fanatic cannot be reclaimed, be- 
cause, in spite of all sound reasoning, he will cling to what, for 
him, are the promptings of the Holy Spirit. The witness, then, 
to the fact of inspiration must not only be infallible, because faith 
excludes doubt ; but divinely appointed, because inspiration is a 
supernatural fact ; and, lastly, external, because Christianity is a 
social religion susceptible of proof to the reason, not in itself, but 
indirectly through motives of credibility in the witness which 
Christ has appointed to teach all nations.* 

Rev. Dr. Newman seeks for it in the promise made by Christ 
of the Holy Spirit to the apostles. This test, upon which the cel- 
ebrated Michaelis placed great reliance, is likewise inadmissible. 
Mark and Luke were not apostles ; and, if it be said that the dis- 
ciples of the twelve enjoyed their privileges, then by what rule 
does the reverend doctor exclude from the canon the letters of 
Clement, the book of Hermas, and many other such writings ? 

Christ did not send forth his apostles to write a complete sys- 
tem of divinity and teach all nations how to read under pain of 
damnation, but to preach his word. If they did write, the circum- 
stances under which they took up the pen, as well as the structure 
of their writings, evidently show that their purpose was not to 
put on paper all the truths they had been commissioned to trans- 
mit to their successors for the instruction of future generations. 
The words of Christ (John v. 39), as addressed to the Pharisees, 
who could not see in the Scripture his divine mission, do not 
surely mean that our Lord made it obligatory for all, high and 
low, who were to believe in him, to learn how to read and be able 
to understand properly, even in what concerns the most impor- 
tant matters, a collection of books written, at various times, by 

* Want of space must be my apology for not adverting to Swedenborg's doctrine 
of correspondences, so ably presented by Rev. Chauncey Giles. I can only pray for 
a fair opportunity. 
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historians, wise men, poets, and seers — books that record the his- 
tory of man for four thousand years, together with the sublimest 
doctrines of the supernatural order. It is absurd to suppose it — 
Christ knew what was in man, and he loved him too tenderly to 
merely throw in his face the cold letter of a dead page, instead of 
giving to him the living word of those with whom he promised 
to dwell to the end. Men who obstinately refuse to see this will 
never understand the divine economy of the Incarnation and 
Redemption. 

To the masses the Bible will ever be as incomprehensible as it 
was to the eunuch baptized by Philip the deacon. An irresisti- 
ble instinct of their helplessness will ever compel them to cast 
about for a teacher. "We build schools for them, we instruct 
them from the rostrum and from the stump. They may read 
the Bible, but their creed will be shaped by the symbols of the 
sects, the Sunday-school teacher, and the weekly sermons of the 
preacher. 

Bitualists appeal to antiquity, thereby denying the funda- 
mental Protestant tenet, that the Bible is all-sufficient. Those, 
moreover, among them who have examined the records of anti- 
quity have soon found that its testimony may be summed up 
in the saying of St. Augustine, that he would not believe the 
sacredness of the Bible, were it not for the authority of the 
Catholic Church; this authority it is which alone makes the 
Christian world secure in the true faith. 

Perpetuity, on the other hand, is the unmistakable proof of the 
divine origin of the church Catholic or Universal. The children 
of Christ can, without difficulty, trace her origin and mission to 
him by the light of the most public and reliable historical facts 
and documents. Having proved to Jew and Gentile her divine 
authority by miracles, she was competent to approve the books of 
the New Testament as inspired. She is, then, logically as well as 
historically, anterior to Scripture. The exercise of her authority 
is no usurpation, and therefore there is no more tyranny in her 
requiring submission to her decisions than it is tyranny in a legiti- 
mate government to expect loyalty from its subjects and obe- 
dience to just laws. As the demonstrations of science or the 
incidents of well-authenticated history do not abridge our legiti-. 
mate freedom of thought, so neither does the submitting of our 
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intellects to God's truth, as declared by an infallible witness, 
reduce us to mental or spiritual slavery ; on the contrary, the 
Church alone communicates to us the priceless liberty purchased 
by Him who is the truth. 

The Catholic test of inspiration is the only one which has the 
requisite conditions or characteristics of being infallible, easily 
obtained, and perpetual. It is the only rule which corresponds to 
the rational and moral wants of man, and thence it is that the 
Catholic Church alone has succeeded in converting heathen na- 
tions. 

James Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore. 



VI. 

The word " inspiration " furnishes an excellent example of 
the way in which a whole theory of the universe may be imbed- 
ded in an etymology. In its origin the word means a " breathing 
in," or suggestion from some external source, of thoughts not 
natural to the writer or speaker. The non-naturalness of the 
thought is an essential part of the definition, since, if the thought 
be such as would naturally arise, through ordinary logical or emo- 
tional sequence, in the mind of the writer or speaker, there is no 
reason for referring it to any external source. That thoughts 
often do come into the mind unbidden, and apparently without 
any assignable immediate antecedent, is a matter of the common- 
est experience. From the purposeless succession of phantasms in 
idle reverie up to the orderly visions of Milton, the melodious 
themes of Beethoven, or even the wonderful flashes of insight 
of Newton or Faraday, we have instances of visual or auditory 
images, or apprehensions of physical truths, entering and occupy- 
ing the foreground of consciousness suddenly and without warn- 
ing. The more valuable and striking instances of this sort are, 
in modern parlance, described as cases of inspiration, though by 
this phrase no more is now meant than to designate some rare or 
admirable kind of normal mental action. The modern student 
has learned that consciousness has a background as well as a fore- 
ground — that a number of mental processes go on within us, of 
which we cannot always render a full and satisfactory account. 
Many a link of association is buried beneath the surface, and the 
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coveted flash of memory, of judgment, or of fancy, does not 
always come at our bidding. To account for this group of phe- 
nomena, modern psychologists have propounded various theories 
of " latent mental action " or " unconscious cerebration ; " but no 
one now resorts to the hypothesis that such phenomena are due 
to the operation of some outside spirit or intelligence acting upon 
the mind. Hypotheses of this sort do not harmonize with the 
accumulated experience of modern times, and they have become 
utterly and hopelessly discredited. 

In ancient times, however, the case was entirely different. In 
one of the most enlightened and skeptical communities of anti- 
quity we find one of the most enlightened and skeptical minds 
habitually explaining the suggestions of its own supreme com- 
mon-sense by ascribing them to the dictation of an indescribable 
external agency. The daimonion, or familiar warning spirit, of 
Socrates shows how consonant with the general theories of the 
ancients was the conception of inspiration in its full and literal 
6ense. In the stage of culture thus exemplified every bright 
stroke of genius was interpreted as the result of inspiration, 
though it was naturally in cases of supreme practical importance 
that the interpretation was most forcibly felt and most thorough- 
ly believed. The poet's invocation to the Muse was at first no 
doubt much more than a faded metaphor ; but it is beyond ques- 
tion that men like Isaiah and Mohammed believed themselves to 
be mere mouth-pieces of the living word of God. 

The belief in inspiration, as thus generally cherished in an- 
cient times, seems to have grown out of a more primitive belief 
in possession, which is found everywhere current among savage 
and barbarous tribes, and which, until within a few generations, 
has maintained itself even in the Christian world. The subject 
has been treated in an elaborate and masterly manner by Mr. 
Tylor in the second volume of his great work on " Primitive 
Culture." In the lower stages of culture, the morbid phenomena 
of hysteria, epilepsy, and mania, are explained by the hypothesis 
of a foreign spirit, which is supposed to have taken temporary 
possession of the body or earthly tabernacle of the patient. In 
Christian cases of exorcism, this foreign spirit was naturally sup- 
posed to be of diabolical character ; but in the cruder theory of 
the barbarian no such uncanny suspicion is attached to it. On 
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the contrary, the possessed person is usually regarded as an ex- 
ceptionally valuable source of information concerning the super- 
natural world to which the possessing spirit belongs. Alike in 
the medicine-man of the American Indian, and in the Pythian 
priestess of Delphi, may be seen the close theoretical connection 
between disease-possession and oracle-possession. The Zulu di- 
viners ascribe their hysterical symptoms to possession by " ama- 
tongo," or ancestral spirits ; and the Siberian shamans select epi- 
leptic children to be educated for the priesthood, which is thus 
" apt to become hereditary along with the epileptic tendencies it 
belongs to." In the primitive theory, the diviner or prophet can 
give information from the supernatural world because his own 
personality is for the time being supplanted by the personality 
of the foreign spirit which has come to dwell in his body. This 
is the theory of oracle-possession, and from this to the theory of 
inspiration, as generally current in antiquity, it is evidently but a 
short step. Instead of supplanting the personality of the prophet, 
the foreign spirit has but to be conceived as swaying or influen- 
cing the prophet's mind from without, and this step is taken ; 
instead of possession we have inspiration. 

Thus in its origin the word " inspiration " is implicated with 
a whole theory of the universe — or, to speak more appropriately, 
with a general way of looking at natural phenomena. In the 
lower stages of culture men know nothing of a universe, but 
they contemplate natural phenomena as under the capricious di- 
rection of innumerable ghostly beings similar to men. In most 
cases, indeed, these demons or deities are supposed to be the 
ghosts of ancestral chieftains. The philosophy which interprets 
Nature in this way is extremely crude, but it is quite intelligible 
and consistent with itself; and, when a barbarian speaks of his 
prophet as "inspired" by the tutelary deity of the tribe, we 
know exactly what he means. He means' that the words are 
whispered or otherwise suggested to the prophet by the ghost of 
some old chief of the tribe ; and, when he himself has thoughts, 
waking or sleeping, which he cannot readily account for, he thinks 
that these are similarly suggested to him by some ghostly demon 
or deity. The daimonion of Socrates was a specimen of just 
this sort of barbaric psychology. 

Now, in modern times and among Christian peoples^ this 
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primitive philosophy of Nature is pretty thoroughly superseded. 
The tendency of modern thought is strongly toward a very 
strict monotheism. An imperfect monotheism had long ago 
driven out the general notion of innumerable ghost-deities ; but 
Christianity arose at a time when the primitive philosophy was 
still very strong, and it has always been more or less incrusted 
with heathen conceptions. In recent times, however, the pro- 
longed study of physical science has begun to tell powerfully 
upon all our habits of thought ; and one effect of this is, that we 
have at last really begun to grasp the conception of the unity of 
God, in the only sense in which such a conception can have any 
validity. We have begun to conceive of Divine action as uni- 
form, incessant, and general, throughout each and every region 
of the universe, however vast or however tiny, so that the infi- 
nite whole is animated forever by one immutable principle of 
life ; and this conception we call, in common parlance, the con- 
ception of a government of law and not of caprice. So strong 
has this habit become that we look with distrust upon any 
hypothesis which implies a conception of Divine action as in any 
sense local, or special, or transitory. 

The hypothesis of inspiration has been retained by modern 
Protestant Christianity, chiefly as a means of accounting for the 
assumed infallibility or supernatural excellence of the literature 
gathered together in the canonical Scriptures. It is supposed 
that the writers of these works were in some way instructed by 
Divine action, so that their works are either entirely true in every 
statement, or at least may claim to be examined in accordance 
with different canons of criticism from those which we feel 
bound to apply to all other works. Now, this hypothesis most 
certainly implies a conception of Divine action as local, special, 
and transitory ; and, in so far as it does this, it bears the marks 
of that heathen mode of philosophizing which was current when 
Christian monotheism arose, and which has incrusted Christianity 
with many of its conceptions. It is obviously not an hypothesis 
in accord with the very strict monotheism toward which modern 
thought is so manifestly tending, and it is not likely long to sur- 
vive unless upheld by very weighty evidence. Such evidence 
might be forthcoming if the various books of the Bible had been 
found able to withstand every test of scientific and literary criti- 
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cism that could be brought to bear upon them, and come out 
unscathed in every statement. Such a phenomenon would at 
least have been very remarkable, but in point of fact the outcome 
of Biblical criticism has been very different from this. A cen- 
tury of intense study and searching controversy has superabun- 
dantly proved that the Bible not only contains much that con- 
flicts both with modern knowledge and with modern morality, 
but that the various parts of it often hopelessly contradict each 
other in matters of fact, and sometimes present irreconcilable 
divergences in matters of doctrine, while minor errors of histori- 
cal or philological interpretation abound in it throughout. In 
view of such a conclusion there would seem to be no need for 
any hypothesis of special Divine action in the composition of the 
Bible. On the contrary, the belief in the peculiar inspiration of 
this collection of books should probably be regarded as one of 
the incumbrances with which Christianity has been loaded by the 
old heathen way of looking at things. 

A sad incumbrance it certainly is to any one who truly loves 
and reveres the Bible. To make a fetich of the best of books 
does not, after all, seem to be the most reverent way of treating 
it. Take away the discredited hypothesis of infallibility, and the 
errors of statement and crudities of doctrine at once become of 
no consequence, and cease to occupy the attention. It no longer 
seems worth while to write puerile essays to show that the Elohist 
was versed in all the conclusions of modern geology, or that the 
books of Kings and Chronicles tell the same story. The spiritual 
import of this wonderful collection of writings becomes its most 
prominent aspect ; and, freed from the exigencies of a crude phi- 
losophy and an inane criticism, the Bible becomes once more the 
book of mankind. 

John Fiske. 



